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Patricia Siegel 

Presented at The American Society of Professional Graphologists, February, 1994 

ABSTRACT: Handwriting identification experts generally come 
from either of two backgrounds, those trained by the government 
specifically in document examination and those trained from a 
graphological perspective. Each has experience in observing the 
detailed graphic components of handwriting, but graphologists 
emphasize viewing the details within a broader context than do 
government trained experts. Graphologists are trained to evaluate 
the expressive entirety of wrriting. This provides a wide frame of 
reference for analyzing the dynamic individuality in 
handwriting, thereby reducing chance of error in making an 
identification. 


THE ISSUE OF TRAINING 

The handwriting identification expert who is a graphologist discovers 
early on that graphology can become a handicap in the courtroom due to 
uninformed negative perceptions about graphology in the legal community. 
Questioned document experts trained in handwriting identification by police 
departments or other government agencies, who have not studied graphology, are 
often thought of as the pure experts. The purpose of this paper is to challenge the 
perception that graphological training has little relevance for handwriting 
identification and, also, to demonstrate that graphological training improves the 
understanding and accuracy of the identification expert. Such training adds 
another dimension to the analytical process and is superior to instruction which 
ignores the psychological factors influencing graphic movement. 

A handwriting identification expert compares different samples of writing 
to determine whether they were written by the same person. The graphologist or 
handwriting analyst is primarily concerned with evaluating the personality of the 
writer. The methodology applied by a handwriting identification expert in coming 
to an “opinion” is essentially different from that used by a graphologist in 
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developing an "analysis." Yet, the handwriting itself and the graphic manner in 

which it is delineated is the same for both methods of evaluation. There are in fact, 
common tasks that the handwriting identification expert and graphologist 
perform, such as those of observation, measurement, and evaluation of motoric 
response. 

There is general skepticism in the American community about the 
accuracy of graphological analysis relative to personality descriptions. 
Europeans, who have had long-term exposure to well-trained graphologists, are 
much more accepting of it as a diagnostic technique. The focus here is not to defend 
handwriting analysts’ personality evaluations, except to point out that graphology 
is based on a large body of systematic research and study going back to the 1800’s. 
The first book on the subject actually appeared as early as 1622. 

Psychological influences on handwriting have been recognized by well 
known handwriting identification experts. Hanna Sulner writes in Disputed 
Documents that examination of handwriting may by used to determine the mental 
state of the writer, and A. J. Quirke devotes a chapter to “The Psychology of 
Handwriting” in Forged , Anonymous and Suspect Documents . Karl 
Aschaffenburg, a document examiner who was initially trained as a graphologist, 
states that the “forensic examination of documents and what is called 'graphology’ 
are simply two branches of the same root: the analytical exploration of the 
handwriting itself.” 

In a recent text, Fundamentals of Document Examination , Edna W. 
Robertson writes, “A review of the literature indicates that handwriting experts in a 
number of cases have testified as to the writer’s state of mind.” In the classic text, 
Law of Disputed and Forged Documents , J. Newton Baker states, “Proceeding on 
the basis that all impulses directing action come from the intellectual faculty of the 
individual and that every movement, therefore, is controlled by his mental 
condition, it is indisputably true that a person’s mental condition must have a very 
decisive influence on the character of his writing. This feature has often been 
confirmed and proved conclusively by circumstantial evidence in legal 
controversies.” 

There is also more recent judicial precedent for recognizing the 
psychological influences behind handwriting. The Council of Graphological 
Societies published a list of court cases in which handwriting experts have testified 
about the mental state of the writer. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive explanation of the benefits of 
graphological study for the questioned document expert is the article “Behavior 
Factors in Handwriting Identification,” written by the late Dr. Ari Naftali and 
published in The Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science. Dr. 
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Naftali was a physician, graphologist/handwriting identification expert, and one¬ 
time head of the Criminal Identification Bureau and Laboratories of the Israeli 
Police. He states, “Although there is general agreement that individuality of 
handwriting is somehow related to the unique personality pattern of the writer, the 
forensic examiner of Q.D. (questioned documents) is still shying away from the 
utilizing the findings of the more serious students of handwriting as a medium of 
personality assessment...It would certainly be useful, for example, to be able to 
distinguish between natural expressive movements and ‘role-playing’ in hand¬ 
writing, an achievement better accomplished with the aid of serious graphology.” 

My objective is to explain what graphologists learn and how this knowledge 
empowers the handwriting identification expert with greater understanding of how 
writing is achieved. Graphological training enables the identification experts to 
approach handwriting from a wider scope than those from government 
backgrounds. This is a generalization, of course, but it is important that the 
graphologist is trained to look at handwriting as a dynamic process which changes 
with time and specific situations but also maintains an inherent consistency of 
structure which expresses the individuality of the writer. The graphologist is 
trained to look at writing globally and to evaluate individual details and micro 
movements as they relate to the whole. The neurological complexity which produces 
handwriting, with its physical and psychological determinants, demands 
attention to a broad perspective. Without such breadth, the identification expert may 
miss important cues in coming to a conclusion. 

The basic roots of the word “graphology” mean the study of handwriting, 
and graphologists study the entirety of handwriting — the letter, number and 
diacritic forms; the spacial patterns and proportional relationships; the direction 
and movement of the ink trail; and the texture, speed and pressure of the pen stroke. 
The graphologist is trained to understand the neurological influence of 
handedness on the writing trail, and of hand hold and paper position as they relate 
to the resulting graphic projection. Most important, along with measurement and 
observation of details - such as size and proportion of letters, spacial distances, 
alignment and relative degree of letter slants -- the graphologist is trained to look 
at the stylistic and expressive aspects of the writing, the maturity of the writing, and 
to study the impetus behind the graphic gesture. 

Handwriting is a three dimensional trail of movement frozen in time and 
space and one of the most complicated tasks we learn. It involves intricate muscle 
coordination, concentration on approximating model letter forms and the 
simultaneous organization of the page — writing in straight lines with correct word 
and letter sequencing. 
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With practice writing gradually becomes automatic, particularly with 
regard to executing signatures. Each person develops a pattern of movement which 
is individualistic. Our signatures have been considered our bond as far back as the 
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Figure 1. Wilson Harrison exhibit of comparison of individual letters. 
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Figure 2. Ordway Hilton exhibit, comparison of words in known and disputed 
writings. 



Figure 3. Ordway Hilton exhibit of comparison of words of allegedly two different 
individuals. Because of the great similarity in writings, it was concluded that they 
were one and the same person. 
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Roman Empire. And, of course, signatures continue to legally represent the writer. 
The graphological principle that individuality is expressed in handwriting is 
precisely what lies behind the assumption that handwritings can be identified one 
from the other. By searching out the reasons behind the writing process, 
graphologists are able to understand individual differences more completely. 

Furthermore, graphological study often incorporates examining various 
samples of a single person over time and at different moments or moods. 
Handwriting changes with life’s cycles, from childhood beginnings through the 
teenage years, young adulthood, maturity and elderly decline. A subject’s 
handwriting can change when he or she is angry, relaxed, rushed, fatigued, ill, or 
after having a few drinks. The more experienced an examiner is at scrutinizing 
the different faces and phases of a writer, the more extensive is an examiner’s 
mental data base for recognizing changes and habitual unifying dynamics. 
Graphological training gives the handwriting identification expert a great breadth 
of knowledge and experience. 

IN THE COURTROOM 

Traditionally and typically, handwriting experts prepare exhibits for court 
in which individual letters and words from questioned and known writing 
samples are cut out and placed side by side on a single board. The experts want the 
judge or jury’s attention focused on specifically narrow areas of comparison. 
Exhibits clarify testimony and allow the court to better understand the basis for an 
expert’s opinion. Two examples, one from Wilson Harrison and another from 
Ordway Hilton demonstrate how this is done. (Figures 1 and 2.) 

Although such an exhibit is useful for portraying specific details of the 
writing, it can have limitations and drawbacks in certain situations. Isolating 
individual elements prevents the court from seeing the stylistic environment from 
which these details come. By using exhibits in which words and sentences are 
fragmented from the whole, the expert cannot show the full trail of movement, 
spacial dynamics or relative sizes or slants of letters, to name just a few. The 
continuity of the contracting and releasing finger movements, which create a 
rhythmic pattern as the pen crosses the page, cannot be presented in a segmented 
exhibit. When the court is shown only fragments, it then has to rely on the unseen 
judgment of the experts’ observation of the whole. The court cannot directly view 
whether this judgment is reasonable. 

This is particularly pertinent when identifying the writer of anonymous 
notes where, very often, there is an attempted disguise. For example, as a witness 
in a case in which there were two conflicting expert opinions regarding the author 
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of several printed anonymous notes, I was convinced that the defendant did not 
execute them and testified to that effect. My background includes graphological 
training. An experienced handwriting expert trained by a government agency 
testified for the prosecution, claiming that the defendant did execute the notes. 

The prosecution expert’s exhibit consisted of a board, the top half of which 
displayed an enlarged hand-printed address from the envelope of one of the 
anonymous notes. On the bottom half there were cut out letters, also enlarged, 
supposedly from the defendant’s handwriting, which were pasted in the same 
positions as the anonymous address directly above. The expert for the prosecution 
claimed that the address on the top half of the exhibit was written by the same person 
who executed the letters on the bottom half, namely the defendant. 

Only a few of the cut out letters on the bottom half resembled the defendant’s 
printing, however. It was clear to me that most of the supposedly known documents 
the prosecution’s expert used for comparison with the anonymous notes were 
executed by several different people and only signed by the defendant. By narrowly 
focusing on individual letters, rather than on the documents as a whole, the 
prosecution’s expert made erroneous assumptions. A jury would not be able to detect 
different writing styles in the known standards by looking at isolated letters on his 
exhibit. In addition, the comparison letters were applied to the exhibit in a similar 
manner to the anonymous address. But the defendant’s printing had spacing and 
organizational patterns which were much more irregular than the printing on the 
anonymous notes. 

In contrast to the prosecution expert’s exhibit, the exhibits I prepared for 
testimony as the defendant’s expert were an attempt to reflect the expressive writing 
styles on both the anonymous notes and the defendant’s known standards. Entire 
pages of anonymous notes (also referred to as questioned documents) were placed 
next to full pages of the defendant’s printing (Figures 4 & 5). The presentation 
focused on specifics but within the context of the overall graphic patterning on the 
page. In another exhibit, (Figure 6) blocks of questioned and known writing were 
enlarged and contrasted so that individual letters could be seen more clearly. Yet, 
the spacial relationships between letters, several words and lines remained true of 
the individuality of the writers. No distortion was created by cutting out separate 
letters and pasting them on a board with arbitrary spacing determined by the 
expert. The density of the writing on the page and the degree of consistency of 
organization is retained when blocks of writing are captured as a whole. In this 
manner, visual bias in presentation can be reduced while allowing focus on 
specific details. 
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Figure 4. The questioned document, an anonymous note. 
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Figure 5. A full sample of known writing of the accused. 
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Figure 6. Enlarged segments from the questioned anonymous notes and from the 
known standards of the accused. Note that a comparison of the total picture of the 
writings, as seen in Figures 4 and 5, provide a superior basis for distinguishing the 
differences between the writings. 
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By providing exhibits in which the court could see the continuity and overall 
expressive style of the writing, the jury could easily see that the defendant’s graphic 
ability was less mature, less aesthetic and far more inconsistent than that of the 
anonymous note writer. The anonymous notes were all written in block cap letters 
while the defendant combined block cap with some manuscript letters. The 
defendant’s known handwriting contained spelling errors not appearing on the 
anonymous notes, and the enlargements also showed significant differences in 
how letters were formed. Most notably, the anonymous note writer crossed the “A”s 
releasing from right to left as is typical of left-handers, whereas the defendant, a 
righthander, crossed his A’s from left to right. 

The defendant could not have executed the notes because his writing was 
graphically inferior to the writing on the anonymous notes. One cannot disguise 
writing with better form and style than one is technically capable of doing. The 
jury was able to see the expressive differences when pertinent details were 
presented in the larger context and, consequently, found the defendant not guilty. 

The mistake made by the prosecution’s expert was not comparing standards 
presented as “known” documents with each other to verify that they were written by 
the same person. Some of the known documents were written by the defendant, but 
many were not. The wrongly identified standards contained, for instance, 
examples of “A”s in which the horizontal bar crossed from right to left, unlike the 
defendent’s natural handwriting. There were many graphic inconsistencies, 
among these standards. Incongruities included stroke quality and stylistic 
expression which should have been obvious if the documents were examined and 
compared as a whole. 

The prosecutor’s expert focused narrowly on individual letters he observed 
while going through a large amount of employment material concerning, but not 
necessarily written by the defendant himself. In this case, the expert failed to 
evaluate the entire graphic context in which these individual letters appeared, 
thereby making incorrect assumptions. This case highlights the danger of 
myopically inspecting details without sufficient regard to the larger picture. 

CONCLUSION 

No handwriting identification expert is infallible, but graphological 
training can reduce chance of error. It is important for the handwriting expert to 
understand the impetus behind the graphic projection. The graphologist’s training, 
in which similarities, differences and stylistic propensities are evaluated in 
terms of psychological and neurological impulse, gives the analyst a wide 
perspective of awareness. This, in turn, fine tunes his or her ability to grasp the 
individuality of handwritings evaluated for identification purposes. 
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